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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities across 
the country. If you want a Jocal angle on a news or feature story provided through this service—or 
have a direct news inquiry~you may contact one of the offices listed below. This listing includes 
the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information 


and the states in their regions: 


‘sedee e+e. Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
ston, Mass. 02203 

617-223-6767 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
242-971-5477 


John P, Hord 
14280 Gateway Bidg. 
3535 Market St. 
District of Philadelphia, Pa, 19104 
Columbia 597-1139 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


William I. Aligood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St,, N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


John D. Mellott 
12th Floor 
300 S. Wacker Drive 
Indiana Chicago, Ill. 60606 
Michigan 312-383-6976 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VI ... 


Iowa 
Karisas 
Nebraska 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 


South Dakota. 


Utah 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 


‘Hawaii ~ 


Nevada 


Federal Bidg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Room 7042 

1100 Commerce St. 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bidg. . 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 


Room 16408 


Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave, 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
296-442-7620 
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BLACK LABOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE 
NAMED TO EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT POSITION 

WASHINGTON -- Charles I. Carter, 30, has been appointed executive 
assistant to William H. Kolberg, assistant secretary of labor for manpower. 


Carter has been serving as staff assistant to Kolberg for the past 


year. Prior to joining Kolberg's immediate staff he was acting chief 


of the regional operations staff unit in that agency. 

In his new position, Carter serves in a confidential relationship 
with the assistant odewalinene, sharing in the decision-making process, 
representing and speaking for him as designated, and performs a variety 
of special functions relating to the nationwide manpower activities and 
program objectives central to the office. 

He also served as executive assistant to the deputy manpower 
administrator and in a variety of positions in the national office and the 
Philadelphia regional office of the Manpower Administration. 

Carter began his career in the manpower field in 1965 as a resident 
youth worker at the Catoctin Job Corps Center in Maryland. He later moved 
to the Harpers Ferry Job Corps Center in West Virginia as assistant 
corpsman supervisor in charge of resident youth workers, designing and 
administering a disciplinary program and managing a leisure-time program 
for the corpsmen. 

A native of Huntington, W.Va., Carter attended the University of 
Maryland. He also attended the Harvard University Summer School in 1972, 
studying administration of manpower programs. He is presently studying 
for a master's degree in public administration. 


Carter resides in Chillum Heights, Maryland. 


## # 
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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE UP 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers rose to 9.5 


percent in May, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
announced. The rate was 8.7 percent in April. 

The unemployment rate for black youths at 33.5 percent continued to 
be more than twice the white teenage rate. 

Increased youth unemployment affected the unemployment rates of both 
black and white workers, with the unemployment rate for white workers 
rising two-tenths of one percent to 4.7 percent. 

Unemployment rose in May, but employment also increased. 

The nation's total unemployment rate edged up to 5.2 percent from 
5.0 percent in April, primarily because of a rise in joblessness among 
teenagers. 

The unemployment rate has been in the 5.0 to 5.2 percent range since 
January after rising from last October's low of 4.6 percent. 

Total employment, as measured by the monthly sample survey of 
households was 86.0 million in May, up slightly from the 85.8 million plateau 
at which it had held since January. 

Nonagricultural payroll employment as measured by the monthly survey 
of business establishments, rose by 180,000, with the entire gain occurring 
in service-producing industries. There was also a rebound in the workweek 
and a sizeable increase in average hourly earnings. 

The number of persons unemployed in May totaled 4.7 million (seasonally 
adjusted), up 170,000 from the previous month. This was a return to the 
levels of the first 2 months of the year. 


(MORE) 
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Teenagers accounted for most of the May rise in total joblessness; 
their unemployment rate, which had dropped the previous month, increased 
from 13.8 to 15.8 percent. Except for April, the teenage jobless rate 
has held between 15 and 16 percent since January. 

Jobless rates for most alult worker groups remained either unchanged 
or declined marginally in May. There was some improvement among married 


men, whose unemployment rate declined from 2.5 to 2.2 percent over the 


month. The rate for men 20 years and over (3.4 percent), women 20 years 


and over (5.1 percent), and household heads (3.0 percent) did not show 
statistically significant movements over the month. 

The jobless rate for full-time workers, at 4.6 percent in May, has 
been virtually unchanged since January. In contrast, the part-time worker 
rate rose substantially in May, from 7.3 to 8.8 percent; due largely to the 
increase in teenage joblessness. 

The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era veterans 20 to 34 years old, 
at 4.8 percent in May, was not materially different from the rates of the 
first 4 months of 1974 or of a year ago. The rate for the more recently 
discharged veterans (20-24) was 10.3 percent, remaining much higher than 
that for young nonveterans (7.9 percent), who have greater civilian job 
market experience. For older veterans (those 25-34), jobless rates have 
been at or below the rates for their nonveteran counterparts. 

Among the major industries, one of the few significant changes in 
the jobless situation was a decline in the rate for durable goods workers 
to 4.5 percent in May from the 5-percent plateau at which it had held 


in the previous 4 months. (MORE) 
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Among the major occupational groups, there was a decline in the 
jobless rate for blue-collar workers, a group that had been most adversely 
affected by energy shortages. This decline, however, was more than offset 
by increases among clerical, sales, and service workers. 

The jobless rate for workers covered by State unemployment insurance 
programs edged down from 3.4 percent in April (as revised) to 3.3 percent 
but remained well above the year-earlier rate of 2.7 percent. 

A decline in the number of job losers was not sufficient to offset 
an increase among unemployed rentrants to the labor force. The proportion 
of the total unemployed who had lost their last job dropped below 40 
percent for the first time since last November. 

.-The number of persons in the civilian labor force rose by 370,000 in 
May, registering the first increase since January and bringing it to a 
level of 90.7 million; the gain was paced by adult men and teenagers. 

For adult men, this increase reversed a downward trend evident since 


January, whereas the teenage advance represented a rebound from a substantial 


drop the previous month. This may have stemmed from the fact that this 
year, for the first time in many years, the April survey week immediately 
preceded Easter, when many youth were on spring vacations. 

Total employment in May--at 86.0 million, seasonally adjusted--rose 
slightly after having shown little growth during the winter and early spring. 


Since May a year ago, total employment has expanded by 2.0 million. The 


April-to-May change in employment was attributable to gains among men 


and persons working in blue-collar occupations, a marked reversal of recent 


trends. 
(MORE) 
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The number of persons working part-time because of economic reasons, 
those working part-time but wanting full-time jobs, increased substantially 


in May (360,000) to 2.7 million, bringing to a halt a 2-month decline. 


Nonagricultural payroll employment rose by 180,000 in May to 77.1 


million, seasonally adjusted. The entire expansion took place in the 
service-producing industries, but increased strike activity in contract 
construction and maincituiiiniiiytnin may have forestalled advances in these 
industries. The largest over-the-month gains occurred in services and 
State and local government. 

The average workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers on 
private nonagricultural payrolls increased by 0.2 hour in May, returning 
to the March level of 36.8 hours (seasonally adjusted). Manufacturing 
paced this recovery, with the workweek increasing ‘oie and overtime 
0.6 hour. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on 
nonfarm payrolls rose 1.5 percent in May. Since May 1973, hourly earnings 
have advanced by 7.5 percent. Average weekly earnings also increased 
sharply in May--by 2.0 percent--reflecting both the large increase in 
hourly earnings and the rebound in the workweek. Since May a year ago, 


weekly earnings have risen by 6.4 percent. 


Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings rose 7 
cents in May to $4.14. Since May 1973, hourly earnings were up by 29 
cents. Weekly earnings averaged $151.52 in May, an increase of $3.78 
from April and $9.07 from May a year ago. 


The unusually large increase in average hourly earnings during May 
reflected several contemporaneous events. Large cost-of-living increases 
became effective in some industries, including steel. In addition, the 
Federal minimum wage law was amended effective May 1, expanding its coverage 
and raising the level for already covered workers. A third factor leading 
to the rise was the rebound in factory overtime. 

# # # 





LABOR SECRETARY BRENNAN ALLOCATES $10 MILLION 
FOR PART-TIME JOBS FOR OLDER WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -~- Ten million dollars was allocated by Secretary of 
Labor Peter J. Brennan to provide part-time employment for about 3,800 
older workers. 

Eligible are jobless persons 55 years and older who have income 
below the federal established poverty level, and who have poor 
employment prospects. 

The allocation of the funds was announced with the signing of the 
regulations putting into effect Title IX of the Older Americans Act. 

Following the intent of Congress, the regulations call for the 
utilization primarily of national organizations presently sponsoring 
successful older worker programs. 

The organizations are: Green Thumb, Inc., an affiliate of the 
National Farmers Union; the National Council of Senior Citizens; the 
National Council on Aging; the National Retired Teachers Assocations- 
American Association of Retired Persons, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Forest Service. 

Programs will be established by these organizations in all states 
and territories except: Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, American Samoa, Guam, 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. In 
these seven jurisdictions, the governor or chief executive officer will 
be given the opportunity to administer the program. 

The regulations specify close coordination of this program with 
older worker programs and activities sponsored by state and local 
governments acting as prime sponsors under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 (CETA). Liaison will also be established with 
state and area agencies and commissions on aging that are supported under the 
Older Americans Act. 


Attached is a listing of the fund allocation by state and territory 


as provided for by formula in Title IX of the act. 


(More) 
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STATE FUND DISTRIBUTION STATE FUND DISTRIBUTION 
Alabama $ 158,000 Be Hampshire $ 50,000 
Alaska 50,000 New Jersey 344, 000 
Arizona 88, 000 New Mexico 50,000 
Arkansas 107, 000 New York 893,000 
California 873,000 ‘pee Carolina 214,000 


Colorado 92,000 ; North Dakota 50,000 
Connecticut 142,000 i Ohio 467,000 
Delaware 50,000 | Oklahoma 134, 000 
Dist. of Columbia 50,000 | Oregon 108, 000 
Florida 464,000 : Pennyslvania 604, 000 


Georgia 186,000 Puerto Rico 105, 000 
Guam 25,000 ‘Rhode Island 50,000 
Hawaii 50,000 i South Carolina 101,000 
Idaho 50,000 ? South Dakota 50,000 
Illinois 510,000 : Tennessee 185,000 


Indiana 228,000 ‘Texas 482,000 
Iowa 148,000 :Utah 50, 00r 
Kansas 114,000 ‘Vermont 50,000 
Kentucky 154, 000 ‘Virginia 188,000 
Louisiana 149, 000 iVirgin Islands 25,000 


Maine 51,000 ‘Washington 152,000 
Maryland 157,000 West Virginia 91,000 
Massachusetts 284, 000 Wisconsin 214,000 
Michigan 364, 000 .Wyoming 50,000 
Minnesota 178, 000 American Samoa 25,000 


Mississippi 102 , 000 Trust Territories 25,000 
Missouri 242 ,000 : 
Montana 50, 000 
Nebraska 77,000 
Nevada 50,000 


$10, 000, 000 
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800 DISADVANTAGED AND VETERANS 
TO GET TRAINING AS PLASTERERS 


WASHINGTON -- About 800 jobless or underemployed workers, with priority 
for Vietnam-era veterans, will be trained as plasterers and cement masons 
under a $849,098 on-the-job training contract between the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the AFL-CIO plasterers union. 

Secretary of Labor Peter J. ‘Brennan said the one-year contract would 
provide apprenticeship entry training for 630 jobless workers, with priority 
for Vietnam-era veterans, and upgrade 160 journeymen. 

The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons' International Association 
will subcontract with ‘the Portland Cement Association to adminster the 
program which will provide: 

-- About 630 with pre-apprenticeship training, consisting of six 
weeks of classroom instruction, followed by nine weeks of on-the-job 
training including 54 hours of related instruction. 

-- About 160 journeymen with 42 hours of training to upgrade their 
skills in classes to be scheduled after normal working hours. 

Of the 630 trainees, about 60 percent will be recruited from the 
disadvantaged, and about 40 percent from Vietnam-era veterans. 

Trainees who successfully complete the program will be hired by 


local contractors through joint apprenticeship trades councils, local 


unions and district councils. Subcontracts for training will be negotiated 


in 27 states. 


The average cost per trainee is $1,076. 
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The number of trainees and costs allocated by state are as follows: 


STATE TRAINEES TOTAL COST 


Alabama ; $ 16,685 
Alaska 38,418 
California 49,975 
Colorado 18,665 
Connecticut 18,755 


Florida 64,770 
Georgia + 3,70 
Idaho 17,225 
Illinois 50,335 
Indiana 33,190 


lowa > 17,855 
Kentucky 17,495 
Louisiana 34 ,630 
Maryland 17,855 
Michigan 49,975 


Mississippi 16,145 
Missouri 31,760 
Nevada 18,125 
New Mexico 33 ,730 
Ohio 67 ,470 


- Oregon m2 16,775 
Pennsylvania 51,595 
Tennessee 16,505 
Texas 34,270 
Virginia 34,270 


Washington $ 17,945 
West Virginia 30,950 


$849 ,098 
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WIN PROGRAM FINDS JOBS FOR 
329,000 WELFARE RECIPIENTS 

WASHINGTON -- Nearly 329,000 welfare recipients have found employment 
through the Work Incentive (WIN) program in the 2]l—month period between 
July 1, 1972 and March 31, 1974 when WIN has concentrated on placing 
people directly in jobs, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

Participants in the WIN program are employable persons receiving 


Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC). As the result of a shift 


in emphasis under the 1971 Social Security Amendments, WIN stresses 


referral to jobs, rather than training. 
Of the 328,893 persons, 197,938 took jobs for which there was no 
public subsidy. Of them: 
75,035 no longer required assistance from AFDC; 
81,384 continued to receive small AFDC payments because of 
other reasons; 
41,519 had not yet worked at the job three months by March 
therefore their future welfare status was undetermined. 
Of the remaining 130,955 persons: 
-- 69,185 were in public service employment or on-the-job training; and 
-- 61,770 left their jobs in the first 90 days but were still being 
helped to find work. 
Employers of 57,737 WIN participants claimed the job development tax 
credit. This: amounts to 20 percent of the employee's first-year wages 
and is allowed only if the employee is kept on the job a second year or 
terminated through no fault of the employer. 
WIN is administered jointly by the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, and the Social and Rehabilitation Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


# # # 
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Week of June 17, 1974 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION REQUIREMENTS TO 
PROTECT HANDICAPPED WORKERS ISSUED 

WASHINGTON -- Affirmative action regulations designed to expand 
employment opportunities for handicapped persons in federal contract work 
have been announced by Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan. 

The regulations, issued under Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, potentially affect some 12 million handicapped men and women 
16 to 64 years of age. It is estimated that hundreds of thousands of 
federal contractors will be affected. 


"The handicapped deserve a better chance at worthwhile jobs," Brennan 


said, “and we believe that with the resources at our disposal we have 


provided the best program we can to help these citizens attain meaningful 
employment. 

."Experience has shown that it is good business to hire handicapped 
persons. They try harder because they want to prove their abilities, not 
only for themselves, but for all handicapped workers. They tend to stay 
on the job longer, and generally perform weli." 

The new regulations require affirmative action steps to provide 
employment opportunities for handicapped persons by employers with federal 
contracts of $2,500 or more. 

Such federal contracts must have clauses ensuring affirmative action 
and if the contract extends more than 90 days, the contractor must prepare 
an affirmative action program and make it available to all employees. 

Affirmative action will be required in relation to promotions, training, 
transfers, terminations, accessibility for jobs, and determination of working 


conditions. 
(MORE) 
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The regulations, which are effective on publication, were sent to the 


Federal Register June 6. They were developed under an Executive 


Order issued by President Nixon in January, giving the Labor Department 


responsibility for administering Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
The Department's Employment Standards Administration (ESA) will be 
responsible for implementing the new regulations. 

In addition to the requirement of affirmative action clauses and 
programs, all employers with federalcontracts exceeding $500,000 will be 
required to: 

-- Submit a copy of the affirmative action plan to the Employment 
Standards Administration, Department of Labor, within 90 days after the 
award of a contract or subcontract to him, and 

-- Submit an annual summary report by March 31, of his affirmative 
action and results. 

-- Beginning January 1, 1976, each prospective contractor will be re- 
quired to execute a certificate which will be reviewed as a part of the 
regular procurement process to determine their eligibility as responsible 
contractors. The certificate will indicate whether the contractor has 
made a good faith effort to effectuate and carry out the affirmative action 
clause in his past covered federal contracts. 

Handicapped workers and employers are encouraged to resolve complaints 
through internal voluntary procedures. However, formal complaints may be 


filed with the Labor Department. 


(MORE) 
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Certification of a handicap is required of any individual filing a 
complaint with the Department of Labor. It is a signed statement which 
describes the person's disability. Certification may be obtained from 
such recognized centers as State Rehabilitation Offices. Lists of these 


and other authorized certification facilities will be available at local 


U.S. Department of Labor offices. 
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FEDERAL INCOME LEVELS 
FOR POVERTY RAISED 


WASHINGTON -- Income levels used in federal programs in ellen being 
"poor" is an eligibility factor have been raised by from $130 for a 
nonfarm family of one to $370 for a family of seven, the U.S. 

Department of Labor announced. 

The new income levels reflect the increase in the cost of living 
since the last criteria were set in July 1973 and will be used immediately. 

The revised poverty-level guidelines for nonfarm and farm families 
will be applied in administering some manpower programs under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), which provides jobs and 
training opportunities for the economically disadvantaged, jobless and 
underemployed persons. 

For purposes of manpower program eligibility, a person is considered 
to be poor or "disadvantaged" if he or she or the family receives welfare 
payments or if the annual family income in cash does not exceed the 
new levels. 

Income levels for families of one through seven persons are shown 
below for the Continental United States, Hawaii ‘and Alaska, with the 


tables for 1973 and 1974. 


June 1973 May 1974 
Family Continental U.S. Continental U.S. Hawaii Alaska 
Far 


Size ionfarm Farm Nonfarn arm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarm Farm 


1 $2,200 $1,870 | $2,339 $1,980 $2,680 $2,280 $2,910 $2,480 


2 2,900 2,465 3,070 2,610 3,530 3,000 3,840 3,260 
_ 3,600 3,060 3,810 3,240 4,380 3,720 4,760 4,050 
4,300 3,655 4,550 3,870 5,230 4,450 5,690 4,830 
5,000 4,250 5,290 4,500 6,080 5,170 6,610 5,620 
5,700 4,845 6,030 | 5,130 6,930 5,890 7,540 6,410 


6,400 5,440 6,770 5,750 7,790 6,620 8,460 7,190 


(More) 
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Income limits for families of more than seven persons may be 


determined by adding for the nonfarm and farm levels these amounts for 
each additional person: $740 and $630 for the Continental U.S., $850 
and $720 for hawaii, and $920 and $780 for Alaska. 

The levels are used in Federal programs in which being poor is an 
eligibility factor. The poverty level guidelines are issued by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity on an annual or needed basis for use by 


the various Federal agencies that need a criterion in their programs. 
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SUMMER JOBS AND THE MINIMUM WAGE 


WASHINGTON -- School-age youths taking summer jobs should know about the 
protection of the minimum wage law, says the U.S. Department of Labor. 

For example, certain employers must pay at least the minimum wage to 
employees. Also, certain employers must pay one and one-half times an employee's 
regular rate of pay for work in excess of 40 hours a week. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA),known as the minimum wage law, was 
passed in 1938 to protect working Americans including summer employees from 
low wages and long hours. The Act is designed to cover most workers who 
individually engage in interstate commerce or produce goods for interstate 
commerce, or who work in certain enterprises, the activities of which relate 
to interstate commerce. Examples of workers covered are those in manufactur- 
ing, processing, and distribution establishments; in gasoline service stations; 
and in many retail and service businesses. 

The Act was amended in 1966 to extend coverage to employees in elementary 
schools and colleges, hospitals and nursing homes, laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments and all construction and reconstruction enterprises regardless 


of annual gross volume of sales or business done. Workers in retail and ser- 


vice establishments which gross at least $250,000 a year are also covered. 
The Education Amendments of 1972 extended coverage to workers in preschools 
such as day care centers and kindergartens. 

Since the FLSA was amended this spring -- effective May 1, 1974 -- most 
nonsupervisory employees of Federal, State and local governments and domestic 
service workers come under the protection of the law. 

The minimum wage differs for three different groups of workers, and 


summer employees are found in all three groups: 


(MORE) 
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e+» Nonagricultural employees covered by the Act prior to the 1966 


amendments must receive a minimum wage of $2.00 an hour; 


e+» Nonagricultural employees covered by amendments passed in 1966 and 
later must be paid at least $1.90 an hour; and 

«e+ Agricultural workers employed by an employer who used more than 500 
man-days of farm labor in any calendar quarter of the preceding calendar year 
are entitled to a minimum wage of $1.60 an hour. 

There are certain exemptions to the minimum wage and overtime require- 
ments. Some of these exemptions will be changing over the next few years. 
Among those in effect this summer, and of particular interest to school-age 
youths, are the following: 

«e+ Employees of retail and service establishments which gross less 
than $250,000 a year are exempt for both the minimum wage and overtime 


pay requirements. Included in the exempt category are motion picture 


theaters and bowling alleys which gross less than $250,000 annually. 


«++ Food service and catering employees in retail or service establish- 
ments covered by the law must be paid a minimum wage, but overtime is 
required only after a 48-hour workweek. 

e+» Hotel, motel and restaurant workers in covered establishments, includ- 


ing maids and custodial workers, are presently subject to a 48-hour overtime 
Standards 


ees Workers in certain seasonal amusement or recreation establishments 
are exempt from the minimum wage and overtime provisions. Employees of 
private summer camps are included in this category. 

es» Employees of motion picture theaters covered by the FLSA must be 
paid the minimum wage, but they are exempt from overtime payments. Employees 
of covered bowling alleys should be paid the minimum wage and overtime after 


48-hour workweek. 
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--- Live-in domestics are not entitled to overtime payments. Casual 
babysitters and companions to the aged and infirmed are exempt from the 
minimum wage and overtime requirements. 

eee Agricultural workers on farms using not more than five hundred man- 
days of labor during *ny quarter of the preceding’calendar year are exempt 
from the minimum wage provisions. So are members of the farmer's immediate 
family. Generally, agricultural workers are exempt from overtime. 

Younger students looking for summer jobs should know that the child labor 
law prohibits certain work under specified ages. Generally, employees must 
be 16 years of age. However, at any age youth may deliver newspapers; act 
or perform in motion picture, theatrical, radio or television productions; 
work for their parents on a home farm; and outside of school hours for the 
school district where such employee is living while he/she is employed, work 
with parental consent on a farm using not more than 500 man-days of 
agricultural labor in any quarter of the previous calendar year. 

Also, 12- and 13-year-olds may work outside of such school hours on any 


farm where their parents are employed or with written parental consent, and 


minors 14 years of age and older may be employed generally in agriculture 


outside of such school hours. 


However, if the agricultural work has been declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor, employees mst be 16 years old. 

Youths who are 14 and 15 may be employed in most office and clerical 
jobs and may hold a variety of retail, food service and gasoline service 


jobs. Among them are cashiering, selling, price marking and tagging; 


assembling orders, packing and shelving; bagging and carrying out of orders; 
kitchen and cleanup work; cleaning vegetables’ and fruits; wrapping, sealing, 
labeling, pricing and stocking goods; washing and polishing cars; operating 


gasoline pumps and performing other courtesy service. 


(MORE) 
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‘No one under 16 may be employed in a non-agricultural occupation more 
than 40 hours in any one week when school is not in session. Nor may he or 
she work later than 9 p.m. from June 1 through Labor Day- During the school 
year, working hours outside of school are more limited. 
Workers must be 18 to work in non-agricultural occupations declared 


hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. 


Employers are required to obtain proof of age in accordance with the 


Secretary's regulations. Any person who violates the child labor provisions 


or any regulation thereof shall be subject to a civil penalty not to exceed 


$1,000 for each violation. 


Special lower minimum wages are permitted for students in certain cases, 
An employer who wants to hire full-time students under this provision must 
apply for special certificates issued by the Secretary of Labor. 


Further questions and requests for guidance should be referred to the 
nearest office of the Wage and Hour Division. It usually is listed in the 
white pages of the telephone directory under the U.S. Department of Labor 
heading in the U. S. Government Listings. 


## # 





Week of June 17, 1974 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES PROPOSED 
GUIDELINES ON LONGSHORE ACT 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Employment Standards 72.:-, 
Administration (ESA) has issued proposed guidelines concerning coverage 
of maritime workers under the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers? 
Compensation Act. 

As amended in 1972, the Act substantially expanded coverage beyond 
the navigable waters of the United States to shoreside facilities. 

Chapter VI of Title 20, Code of Federal Regulations, will be 
amended by the addition of a new Part 710 which will provide general 
guidelines concerning longshore coverage. The proposal was published in 
the Federal Register on May 23. 

Interested persons may submit written comments, views, or arguments 
concerning the proposed Part 710 to OWCP until June 24. All comments 
will be considered, including the feasibility of a public hearing, after 
which Part 710 will be revised as appropriate and issued. 

The proposed guidelines explain that prior to the 1972 amendments, 
coverage under the Act stopped at the water's edge. Coverage was 
predicated on an injury to a person while he worked for an employer who had 
any employees engages in maritime employment upon the navigable waters, 
or in an adjoining dry dock. 

Injuries occurring on land were covered by State workmen's 
compensation laws. The result was a disparity in benefits for the same 


type of injury depending on where the injury occurred. 


The 1972 amendments substantially expanded the Act's coverage by 


specifying a number of shoreside areas that are to be included as part 
of the navigable waters of the United States for the purpose of the Act. 
The amendments defined navigable waters as including any adjoining 
pier, wharf, dry dock, terminal, building way, marine railway, or other 
adjoining area customarily used by an employee in the loading, unloading, 
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repairing, building or breaking (i.e., scrapping) of a vessel. 


Under the amended Act the proposed guidelines require two criteria 
to be met. The employee must have been: 

(1) Engaged in maritime employment, at the time of injury, by a 

maritime employer; and 

Performing work in adjoining areas customarily used by an 
employer in loading, unloading, repairing, building, or breaking 
of a vessel. 

The guidelines state: "The implementation of the criteria, and in 
particular number (2), is not intended to limit the scope of coverage by 
but rather to provide reasonable guidelines which preclude the anomalies 
that arose under the statute prior to amendment." 

The proposed rules explain that the new coverage also may include 
certain terminal activities which are incidental to the loading and 
unloading of a vessel's cargo. Employees who may be covered include those 
engaged in the stuffing and stripping of containers, those working in and 
about marine railways, and others engaged in processing waterborne cargo, 
such as checkers. 

Additionally, the Act now extends coverage to all shipyard work 
performed in adjoining areas customarily used by an employer in the 
physical construction, repair of breaking of a vessel. The use of a facility 
or part of a facilty for a special project other than for maritime purposes 
may not exclude such work from coverage, according to the guidelines, 

On the other hand, the guidelines state that where the work or 
facility has no direct relationship to the actual construction, repair, or 
breaking of vessels, the coverage of the Act does not apply. Examples 
cited are bookkeeping and accouting, secretarial, canteen and dispensary 


personnel, or industrial and public relations staff, 
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The guidelines also state that a covered employee is protected in 
the adjoining area while partaking of nourishment or refreshments, or 
while using the restroom facilities. Additionally, coverage may extend 
to supervisors, a major portion of whose duties requires them to be in 
the locale of covered activities. 


In each case, the guidelines say, the factfinder "must look to the 


facts and circumstances of that specific case in order to resolve the 


coverage question therein." 

The Longshore Act was passed in 1927. About a million workers are 
now covered by it and its extensions. Unless a claimant's entitlement 
to benefits is disputed, insurance carriers or self-insured employers 
voluntarily pay the benefits; otherwise, procedures which may lead to a 
formal hearing are followed. 

Assistant Secretary DeLury said the 1972 amendments to the Act have 
brought a dramatic increase in the number of injuries reported. He 
said in 1971 and 1972 the totals were 76,011 and 77,501, respectively, 
compared with 123,584 during the 12 months from February 1973 through 


January 1974 -- 46 percent of them reported under the extended coverage. 





Week of June 17, 1974 

FIRE FIGHTERS UNION TO PREPARE MANUAL 
ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

WASHINGTON ~~ A comprehensive manual on collective bargaining in the 
public sector will be prepared by the International Association of Fire 
Fighters (AFL-CIO). 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Paul J. Fasser, Jr. said the union has 
received a $31,150 grant to prepare the manual which will emphasize 


techniques for effective participation by unions in mediation, factfinding, 


or arbitration situations. The manual is expected to be completed in 


early 1975. 

Fasser said development of the manual, and its effective use, will 
increase the participants’ understanding and confidence in the statutory 
procedures designed to protect the public interest, thereby strengthening 
the collective bargaining process. 

“ The manual will cover the various methods for dealing with labor- 
management disputes, preparation of cases, including the use of economic 
data, conduct of hearings, presentation of witnesses and beece-eniention 
of opposing witnesses, and development of final briefs. 


# # # 





World of Work 


iVianpower Programs 
Tailored To Local Needs 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


QUESTION: I’ve read in the 
newspaper about the manpower 
program called CETA. What does 
CETA stand for and how does it 
work? 

ANSWER: CETA stands for 
the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, which was signed 
into law in December 1973 by 
President Nixon. Under CETA, 
federal funds which the Labor De- 
partment has used to finance man- 
power training programs will be 
given to states, counties and cities, 
allowing them to tailor manpower 
programs to meet the particular 
needs of their citizens, Funds will 
go to prime sponsors — generally a 
state, city, county or a combina- 
tion of such local government 
units - to provide manpower serv- 
ices to the people of a geographi- 
| cal area. The Labor Department 

‘will also provide technical assist- 
ance to prime sponsors ‘in prepar- 
ing and implementing their local 
plans. For more information about 
CETA, write: Manpower Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D.C. 20213. 

* * * ; 

QUESTION: My boss says 
there are so many rules to follow 
under the federal safety and health 
law that he thinks he will have 
trouble obeying them. Are the 
rules really that complicated? 

ANSWER: It’s true there are a 
great many rules, but there must 


be to cover the many hazards in 
the thousands of different types 
of businesses covered by the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act, 
There aren’t that many rules to 
worry about for any single busi- 
ness, A recent study shows that 
just 15 job safety and health stand- 
ards cover 40 percent of all serious 
violations of the law, and 5 per- 
cent of all the rules account for 
more than 80 percent of all viola- 
tions cited by inspectors, Most of 
these are simple, easy-to-follow 
rules on housekeeping, fire pre- 
vention and sanitation. For more 
information on OSHA standards, 
write: Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, U.S, De 
partment of Labor, 1726 M St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20210, 


**e* * 


Editor's note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 





Dear Consumer 


Working Women 
Deserve Credit 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


If you’re a working woman who needs—or 
wants—credit, your chances are a lot better today 
than they were five years ago. 

More and more banks and other lending institu- 
tions are saying yes when women apply for loans 
and credit cards. More and more stores are accepting 
applications from women who want charge accounts 
in their own names, not their husbands’. 


These are new develop- 
ments, They result largely 
from publicity given to the 
1972 hearings of the National 
Commission on Consumer Fi- 
nance, Those hearings made 
it clear that often women are 
turned down for credit only 
because they are women. Wit- 
nesses gave many examples 
of how lenders and stores dis- 
criminate against women. 

A widow, for instance, 
could not open charge ac- 
counts in her own name—but 
could get accounts in her dead 
husband’s name, When a 
young professional woman 
married, her bank credit card 

*was cancelled, and the bal- 
ance from her account was 
transferred to a new account 
in her husband’s name, A 40- 
year-old divorced woman with 
a full-time job needed her re- 
tired father to co-sign so she 
could get a mortgage loan. 

But things are beginning 


to change. Now some stores, 


and savings institutions are 
judging women credit appli- 
cants by the same standards 
used for men: a steady in- 
come, prompt payment of 
bills, a regular savings rec- 
ord, cautious use of credit. 

I hope you noticed that I 
said “cautious use of credit.” 
This is very important. Never 
borrow more than you can re- 
pay comfortably, on a regular 
monthly basis, Never open 
more charge accounts than 
you can handle, Don’t ever 
let yourself get in over your 
head when it comes to credit. 
You would be in trouble if 
you were ever turned down 
for credit on the grounds that 
your credit standing is bad. 

Keep that in mind as you 
consider these suggestions: 

@ Open a savings ac- 
count and a checking account 
in your own name. Married 
women often neglect this, 

@ When you are turned 
down for a store charge ac- 


count, don’t take “no” for an 
answer. 

Talk with the store’s 
credit manager and, if neces- 
sary, the vice president in 
charge of finance, Often cred- 
it clerks follow old rules, even 
after stores adopt new credit 
policies that ban discrimina- 
tion against women. 

@ If you are ever refused 
credit, find out why, 

Whenever you apply for 
credit, a report on your credit 
standing is prepared, usually 
by a credit reporting com- 
pany. Under the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act, you have the 
right to learn the name and 
address of the credit report- 
ing company that put togeth- 
er your report. Contact that 
company; they must tell you 
what information went into 
your report. If any data is 
inaccurate or false, the law 
sets up ways for you to rem- 
edy the situation. Learn your 
rights by getting Consumer 
Bulletin No. 7 from Federal 
Trade Commission, Legal and 
Public Records, Washington, 
D.C. 20590. It’s free. 

@ Keep trying, and learn 
more about credit in your 
community. 

If one store or bank re- 
fuses you, try others. The 
shop across the street may be 
happy to get the account of a 
dependable woman customer. 
The bank down the block may 
okay you for the same credit 
card that another bank re- 
fused you. 


Also, find out whether 
women’s organizations in 
your town are working on 
the problem of getting credit 
for women, Many are, and 
you can learn about them by 
sending an inquiry to Wom- 
en’s Equity Action League, 
799 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20004. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Job banks, an important tool of the federal-state employment service, 
are computerized daily printouts of all the available openings in a labor 


market area. 


Under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, state 
and local governments were given increased authority to design and operate 
their own manpower training programs. 

ee @ 

The Labor Department's Job Corps is a program offering job training 

and basic education for youths in a residential setting. 
x * & 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

promotes apprenticeship programs in the skilled trades under the National 


Apprenticeship Act. 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 


Administration inspects workplaces to see that standards are met, issues 


citations and proposes penalties for noncompliance, and conducts education, 


training and information programs to promote safer practices. 


x* * * 








